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using it with a false ideal of what is to be accomplished. This brings 
us back to the fundamental truth that liturgical formulae, rites, and 
machinery are always to be estimated and valued in terms of the per- 
sonal intentions and sentiments of those using them. They do not 
have, and cannot have, any virtue in and of themselves. 

Applying this principle to the case in point, we are bound to say, 
in spite of the very elaborate argument of Dr. Rietschel, that we can 
easily conceive that the organ may be well used in public worship for 
purely impressive purposes as a solo instrument, provided only that by 
personal effort a proper atmosphere has been created and a proper 
attitude of mind generated in both organist and congregation. 
Against such a use, if thus guarded, no historical argument, however 
strong, is valid. Wald0 g p RATT 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 



Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. By Israel Abrahams, M.A. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp- xxvi + 452. 

This volume is one of the series of " The Jewish Library," pub- 
lished simultaneously by the Macmillan Co. and the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. The writers in the series are representative 
Jewish scholars of England and America, and the present author is 
adequately equipped in learning and in sympathies to deal with the 
subject in hand. He brings to the performance of his difficult task 
those qualities which especially distinguish the leading British writers 
of the day — a mind scientifically trained and a literary style of great 
power. 

The difficulties with which the author has to cope are twofold, and 
both of them evident in the title. The one lay in the elasticity of the 
expression "Middle Ages" as applied to the Jews; and the other in the 
fact that Jewish life lacking homogeneity in the various countries, it 
was possible to treat only of Jewish lives, and not of Jewish life. 

The Middle Ages for the Jews were not contemporaneous with the 
medievalism of the non-Jewish world. It was only after the decline 
of feudalism and the rise of the modern spirit that there was actual 
mediaevalism for the Jews. It was then that rabbinical authority 
began to tyrannize over the Jewish mind. Previously thereto Jewish 
life may have been concentrated and conduct formalized, but thought 
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was free as the elements that support universal existence. And it is 
only a century since emancipation came and modernization — in the 
sense rather of a return to the old than of the adoption of a new 
spirit — commenced. Nevertheless, the Middle Ages of the non- 
Jewish world seriously and well-nigh permanently affected the Jews. 
In the feudal economy there was scarcely room for the Jew, and he 
became the chattel of the ruler, his condition varying with the dispo- 
sition of the latter class. His environment became narrower, and he 
lacked the impetus to freer development and nobler, because broader, 
achievement, which are possible only where intercourse is untram- 
meled and true adaptation unrestrained. Mediaevalism did not cease 
until the ghetto walls fell, but with the extra-Jewish change came also 
the intra-Jewish renaissance, a movement beginning about the middle 
of the eighteenth century and still in process. Such being the scope 
of the Middle Ages for the Jews, it is readily seen that the author 
could not confine himself to the Middle Ages proper. 

Again, it was only after this latter period that Jewish life becomes 
in the least homogeneous, and then only superficially. There is not 
that, in the inherent character of the Jewish people themselves, to 
bring about uniformity. Whatever of uniformity there is was due 
to the agency of the ghetto ; and within the ghetto there was at least 
an outward appearance of it. It is this that has produced the impres- 
sion, both within and without Jewry, that there is to the Jewish life an 
essential distinguishing entity : within, giving rise to spurious concep- 
tions of nationality; and without, to petty and unfounded prejudices. 
The present author shows that this essential entity is of a religious, 
and not of a racial or of a political, character ; that religious thought 
being genetically free, life is correspondingly varied and diverse ; and 
that therefore his book must treat of lives rather than of life (p. xxiv). 

The volume should do much to correct erroneous impressions that 
are current concerning Judaism and the Jew. There are probably no 
problems more discussed and less understood, both by the scientific 
and by the popular mind, than these. Mr. Abrahams endeavors to 
place the responsibility where it belongs, and if the reader will but 
preserve a historical perspective, he will find much to admire in 
the customs and ceremonies set forth. He must remember that he 
is reading of Jewish life in the Middle Ages ; and whatever this chro- 
nology may imply, he must not forget that the vast difference between 
the status of the modern and that of the mediaeval Jew renders the lat- 
ter's detailed life a subject of historical, rather than of any other, value. 
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The author's is not the duty to show the service rendered to the 
world by the Jew through his religion. It is to tell the story of what 
he accomplished and how he lived in the worldly r61e that he was 
called upon to fill. The excellent division of the chapters has much 
to do in portraying this aspect of the subject, and a valuable index 
renders the storehouse of facts and fancies readily accessible. 

The work is worthy of careful study, and takes its place by the 
side of the best of its kind. 

Joseph K. Arnold. 

The University of Chicago. 



Die christlich-socialen Ideen der Reformationszeit und 
ihre Herkunft. Von D. Martin von Nathusius, Pro- 
fessor der Theologie in Greifswald (=Beitrage zur Forde- 
rung christlicher Theologie, herausg. von A. Schlatter und 
H. Cremer, Vol. I, Heft 2). Gutersloh : C.Bertelsmann, 
1897. Pp. v+167. M. 2.40. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century stands in close connec- 
tion with the social movements of the three preceding centuries. 
These movements find expression in the various pre-Reformation sects 
which originated in a natural reaction against the heathenish condition 
of the church, none of them dating back to apostolic times. Most of 
these sects laid great stress on the Bible, some of them following its 
precepts in the most slavishly literal fashion. The idea of brotherhood 
was common to them all, some even being communistic. All opposed 
the external authority of the church, questioned her interpretation of 
the sacraments, and rejected her forms of worship. But they did not 
grasp the doctrine of evangelical freedom as preached by the apostle 
Paul. They united things spiritual with things secular and preached a 
kingdom of heaven on earth. All the sects alike fell into this error. 
This was the case with Arnold of Brescia ; Dulcino and Savonarola in 
Italy ; with Wickliff and John Balle in England ; and with Huss in 
Bohemia. This was also the trouble with all of the German move- 
ments. Luther was the first to define correctly the doctrine of evan- 
gelical freedom. He kept the sphere of the gospel and the sphere of 
earthly interests properly apart. He declared that the freedom of the 
gospel had nothing to do with freedom in social affairs. Yet he recog- 
nized that the progress of the gospel would promote freedom. 

But Luther was misunderstood. What he uttered against the 



